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“Our Home, our Country, and our Brother Man.” 


COLLECT LEAVES FOR LITTER. 

After the harvest is over, and before the snows 
cover the ground, a day or two spent by the 
farmer and his hands in collecting the fallen 
leaves of the forest will be productive of a good 
store of excellent litter, and the expenses amply 
repaid. A good collection of such materials is 
not always made in the fall by those who could 
do it easily. Indeed, this prudent foresight for 
litter with which to bed down cattle, horses, 
and other stock, during the winter, is not suffi- 
ciently practised among us. It not only ensures 
a great amount of comfort to your cattle, by 
giving an easy and warm bed, but it saves, in- 
directly, much fodder, im consequence of the 
warmth thus obtained,—cattle eating much less 
when they are kept warm and cleanly. 

The leaf harvest, then, is one of importance 
to the farmer, if he will avail himself of it. A 
calm day or two spentin this business, with 
his boys and oxen, and hay rack, will enable 
him to get together a large pile of these fallen 
leaves, and if stowed in a dry place he will ex- 
perience the good effects of them in the improved 
condition of his stock, compared with those 
which are suffered to lie down, and perhaps be 
frozen down, in their own filth. The fertilizing 
material of leaves also adds essentially to the 





For the Maine Farmer. 
POTATOES, HOUSING MANURE, &c. 

Mr. Eprror :—I send you a sample of pota- 
toes that were raised from the Peach Blow pota- 
to ballin Melrose, Mass., five years since. I 
planted three bushels of seed, last spring, on a 
hard, iron bound piece of ground, 64 by 8 rods, 
broken up last November, manured with half a 
shovelful of muck in the hill, and ashes and 
plaster on the hill. The frost killed the tops in 
September, when in full bloom. The produce 
from this piece of ground was one handred and 
thirty bushels of potatoes. They are very good 
fall potatoes, but extra quality in spring and 
summer. Some of the potatoes carried from 
the field while digging weighed 2 lbs. 2 oz. If 
any one can beat that, I should like to hear 
from him. There were also a great many single 
fair and smooth potatoes, weighing from 14 to 
2 lbs. each. One man, 67 years old, and three 
boys, 15, 7, and 5 years old, dug, picked up, 
and put them in the cellar, in nine hours. 

We call them the Bell Flower. They are 
good bearers, two potatoes, making fourteen 
hills, yielding one bushel—66 Ibs. The seed 
cost me, last spring, $2 per bushel. If any one 
wishes for seed, he can have them, at my house, 
for 50 cts. per bushel. 

I think farmers this way are not particular 
enough about seed, and shifting their seed, and 
saving their manure under cover. I think that 
Ican make 60 cords of manure under cover, 
with the help of my hogs, from the same mate- 
rials that would make 40 cords out of dours, 
and that made under cover will be worth 50 per 
cent. more than the other. 

Wituram Couiins, JR. 

Harmony, Oct. 8, 1855. 


Nors. The sample referred to was duly re- 





enriching qualities of the manure heap. Gar- 
deners prize highly a compost made in part of 
decomposed leaves. 

As the leaf harvest is the last harvest of the 
year, let it be attended to, when its time comes. 


FALL PLANTING OF TREES. 

The season of the year has arrived when it 
will answer to transplant trees. If we had 
nothing else to do in the spring, and plenty of 
help to assist us in all the required operations, 
we should do all our tree planting especially of 
fruit trees in that season,—and for this reason. 
Every tree planted out in the fall in this State, 
requires more or less protection about its roots 
by way of being mulched with leaves, or litter, 
or straw, in order to keep out water and frost, 
which, if admitted will lift the tree from its 
place, and expose it more or less to having its 
roots frozen. This protection it does not always 
get and therefore more or less of loss follows. 
But in the spring, there is no danger from this 
cause, and it can be seen and watched, and its 
wants attended to during the summer. Never- 
theless we would set out trees in the fall espe- 
cially forest or ornamental trees, and we would 
take pains to set them out well. There isa 
custom which formerly prevailed in this vicinity 
and does now, to some extent, which we look 
upon as a very pernicious one. It is cutting off 
all the top and branches, so that when the tree 
is planted it looks like a bare pole. A man is 
hired, by the job probably, to set out so many 
trees, rock maples, for instance. 

He goes to the forest, selects thrifty trees, 
digs them up with a clump of roots perhaps as 
large as a peck basket. He then cuts off the 
top and all the branches, digs holes as if he 
were going to set a post, ‘‘chucks’’ the tree 
into it shovels in the dirt, stamps it down and 
the job is done. 

Such trees live, and in time grow in spite of 
such a murderous system of operation, but they 
never make sound trees. The top having been 
cut off square, the branches all start out from a 
common centre as it were. They branch out 
and make a handsome spreading top. 

In time as the top becomes heavy, a gale of 
wind twists them at the point and off comes a 
branch, and then another, and soon. If you 
examine the fracture you will find that it never 
was sound and solid. A great many of the 
maples growing on the margin of some of the 
streets in Augusta, were treated in the above 
manner when first set out, and not a season 
passes that does not give some evidence of the 
evil of it. 

It is well to shorten in the branches when 
you plant out trees so as to make the tops cor- 
respond to the size of the root, but never chop 
top and all off. 














ceived. They are very large, handsome pota- 
toes, and would make an Irishman’s mouth 
water at the mere sight of them. We shall 
take good care of them, and plant them next 
spring, in a favorable situation. Ep. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
INJUBIOUS EFFECTS OF COFFEE. 

I am induced to call attention to the effects of 
this almost indispensable article in nearly every 
family. Ido not write because I regard ita 
poison, for I believe it to be as convenient and 
as agreeable a beverage as any to the laboring 
man, and especially to the sailor, who is expos- 
ed to the wet and cold. 

Coffee has a tendency to excite the nervous 
system ; 1t exhilarates the brain, and induces 
a flow of sprits which all experience with whom 
it agrees. It promotes digestion, and is no 
doubt possessed of some nutritive properties. 
But there is danger of producing an effect the 
opposite of allthis. For twenty years 1 had 
been subject to occasional attacks of severe 
headache and loss of appetite, and an emetic 
was necessary to relieve the stomach of its con- 
tents, well impregnated with bile, or something 
akin to it. At last I found that it resulted 
from the use of coffee, and since abandoning it 
I have not had a repetition of my former attacks 
for five years past. Ihave watched its effects 
in others and with the same results in numer- 
ous cases. Hence, I have come to the con- 
clusion, that when a person is afflicted with 
similar complaints, they may in many cases at- 
tribute it to free use of coffee. Persons of a 
full habit, of sedentary occupations, of a ner- 
vous temperament, or with an inclination to 
dyspepsia, should avoid its use. Persons unac- 
customed to travelling, who use it quite weak at 
home, may indulge in a strong cup while on the 
road, and find themselves much incommoded 
by it. 

The excitement which it at first induces, as is 
the case with all stimulants, will be followed by 
a corresponding depression, and if persisted in 
will induce a want of action in the stomach 
and result in that worst of diseases, dyspepsia. 

On the other hand I have seen it employed in 
counteracting the effects of an overdose of opium, 
and in one instance where children had been 
poisoned by eating the water parsnip, its effects 
were very beneficial. 

While giving all due credit to its good quali- 
ties, I am led to believe that a vast amoxnt of 
headache would be prevented by entirely ab- 
staining from it as a“beverage. Young persons 
especially would, as a general thing, do well to 
avoid it altogether. N. T. T. 

Bethel, Me., Oct. 3, 1855. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
OX SHOEING. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
AROOSTOOK—QUERIES. 

Mr. Eprror :—Having read a number of 

communications, in your and other papers, from 

ns residing in and visiting the Aroostook 
country, and all of them speaking highly of it, 
as a farming country, I have become rather fa- 
vorably inclined that way, and think of going 
there for the purpose of locating, if I can find 
a place to my mind. I would like to locate on 
government land, laying on a stream, or with a 
stream running through it, with a good water 
privilege, well wooded and timbered, not very 
rocky, and with such other conveniences as a 
farmer would be likely to desire. On what 
terms can such a place be purchased ? 

If any of your readers can give me the neces- 
sary information, or if you can put me in the 
way of obtaining it, it will confer an obligation 
upon Yours, &c., A. P. Barker. 

Readfield Depot, Oct. 4, 1855. 

For the Maine Farmer. 
; BLOODY URINE. 

Mr. Eprror :—I have a three years old steer 
that discharges bloody urine, probably caused 
by.a strain. Can you, or any of your corres- 
pondents inform me of a remedy ? M. 

Andover, Me., Oct. 6, 1855. 


Nore. We some time since published a com- 
munication on this subject from a correspondent 
in Somerset Co., in which the following treat- 
ment is recommended :—Give to the animal, 
once in two days, in a quart of water, a table- 
spoonful of nitric acid. In ordinary cases, a 
cure may be looked for After the first or second 
dose. Our correspondent adds,—‘‘I know of 
three cases where it has cured, and on 
where it has failed.” . 








Mr. Eprror:—We frequently find in agri- 
cultural papers some remarks about shoeing 
horses, but I have never seen anything therein 
abont shoeing oxen. Now, itis true that a 
horse should be shod in such a manner as to 
cause him to stand and travel with ease, and the 
ox should be shod with equal care,—but we 
frequently find oxen, especially large oxen, lamed 
by shoeing. Now, I find’ one great error to be 
in the length and shape of the shoes. If the 
shoes are long and crooked, they, of course, 
cause the weight of the ox to bear on the inner 
edge of the shoe, or centre of the foot, causing 
the hoofs to cant in an unnatural position. — 
This may do for small, light cattle, but with 
heavy oxen it is quite different. 

In shoeing large oxen there should be one inch 
of the toe, or forward end of the hoof left bare, 
and be sure that the shoe sets flush with the 
outside of the hoof. Then the heel of the shoe 
should not be crooked or turned in too much, 
but our blacksmiths are apt to be in too great 
a hurry, and if a shoe comes within hailing dis- 
tance of a good fit they must nail it on, in pre- 
ference to selecting a better. 

I am not a blacksmith, but I have always been 
acquainted with oxen, having teamed for forty 
years, and of course had many cattle shod. If 
the above remarks are not correct, I should like 





to be set right. ° G. B. 
Dresden, Oct. 8; 1855. 
Lamps will have a less disagreeable smell, if 


you dip your wick-yarn in strong hot vinegar, 
and dry it, before trimming. 





One unruly animal will teach all others in 
company bad tricks; and the Bible says ‘‘one 
sinner destroyeth much good.’ . 





For the Maine Farmer. 
MILL TOLLS FOR GRINDING. 

Mr. Eprror :—The only custom sanctioned by 
law, save one other, that has come down to us, 
originating under the feudal tenure of lands, is 
that of taking pay or toll at the mill for grind- 
ing in its kind, of grain—a custom and law as 
absurd as it would be to compel one to take his 
pay in kind for any other sort of labor, and 
very unequal in its operation, at different times 
and under different circumstances. A few fig- 
ures will show this more plainly. The statute 
provides that one sixteenth of the quantity 
ground may be taken for the service. When 
corn is at 50 cents a bushel, which it frequently 
has been, the toll will be about three cents; 
when atone dollar and fifty cents, as it has 
been, and even higher, the toll would be worth 
nine cents for every bushel ground,—and this, 
when the price of corn is such that the poor 
consumer can least afford to pay it. The former 
value of three cents is as much too low to give 
the miller a fair price for the use of his mill 
and his labor, as nine cents is above a fuir re- 
muneration. Tuke any other kinds of grain,— 
say oats and wheat,—and the injustice of this 
payment in kind, and in fixed proportion, is 
still more unequal. 


pealed and the custom abolished, I conceive of 
no possible harm that could happen to either 
party. Leave the whole business of manufac- 
turing grain into flour or meal to a wholesome 
competition that would soon grow up beneficially 
to both parties. 

This custom of paying for the grinding of 
corn in kind was established under the feudal 
system, when the tenant was obliged to carry 
his corn to the landlord’s mill, as a protection 
against his extortions, and it is strange that it 
should have continued for such a length of 
years, particularly in this country, when the 
cause of its establishment has so long passed 
away. AcrivoLa. 
Augusta, Oct. 6, 1855. 





GATHERING APPLES. 

The season for gathering apples is just ap- 
proaching, and what I wish to say to farmers 
upon that subject is, to pick your apples; if 
they are worth gathering at all, they are worth 
picking. There are many kinds of apples that 
ought to be handled just as carefully as you 
would handle eggs, for what would break an 
egg would bruise them, and when they are 
bruised they are spoiled for long keeping. 

But I suppose there are many who think it is 
more than apples are worth to pick them ; if so, 
it is because they do not know how to do it, 
and for the benefit of such I will give something 
of my plan for gathering apples. 

I have light ladders of different lengths; the 
one most used is about 18 or 20 feet long; an- 
other 8 or 10 feet long, and another, which is 
very convenient in many places, is a double lad- 
or two ladders kept together at the top by let- 
ting the top round of one answer for both, then 
leave out the rounds of one except the lower one, 
so they will shut up together and be just as 
handy to carry as aswing ladder, and when 
you set it up, spread the lower ends apart so it 





will stand alone. They can be made of any 
length, but about 10 feet is most convenient. 
They should be made of light material; the 


Were the statute regulating this matter re-[ 
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quent product, whether of ren 7 The 
better method is to pall the corn from the hills, 


and detach the roots by the aid of a keen knife, 
and convey them to the comipost heap, or hog 
yard. This practice secures a clear surface, and 
renders the operations of plowing, harrowing, 
cultivating and hoeing, &c., much more easy, 
and secures a much larger extent of surface for 
the oecupancy of the crop. Before plowing, 
whether the labor be performed either in the 
autumn or the subsequent spring, every vestige 
of spurious vegetation should be removed, and 
the surface rendered as clear as possible. Stones, 
stumps, and all similar substances, oppose a 
serious obstacle to the performance of ail the 
details of husbandry, and their presence should 
never, on any account be allowed. Very little 
time is necessary to get ridof them. As a 
general thing, I prefer plowing my corn lands 
in the autumn. Not only is there more leisure 
time than during the more exciting and busy 
season of spring, but the team is more energetic, 
and consequently labors with less reluctance 
and less fatigue. There is also another impor- 
tant advantage attending the autumnal pre- 
paration of the soil. Where clay abounds, the 
action of the frost and the clastic gases, is of 
very great importance in breaking and pulyveris- 
ing the particles which render the texture fine 
and easily managed, and secures a morg speedy 
decomposition of the manure when applied to 
the crops in the spring. By careful examina- 
tion, and from information of the most reliable 
nature derived from practical men, during the 
last twenty years, 1 am irresistibly compelled 
to accord my suffrage to this practice as in every 
way superior to all other metlods ; and this, I 
am persuaded, will be the candid conviction of 
every one who carefully examines the matter. 
Lower Dublin, Sept., 1855. AGRICOLA. 
[Germantown Telegraph. 





CLEANING AND PLANTING APPLE SEEDS. 

Messrs. Epitors :—If you will inform me 
through the Country Gentlemen how to free 
apple seed from the pomace, you will confer a 
favor. 

Please state the proper method of applying 
guano to seed-bed and nursery ground, and how 
rich the soil will need to be, to obtain the great- 
est growth in each case. The soil is a strong 
clayey loam, with considerable sand and muck. 
It is naturally quite wet. J.L. 


Mix the pomace with water and stir it, and the 
seed will fall to the bottom—rack off the pom- 
ace and water, and repeat the operation till 
clean seeds are left. The best way is to have 
two large boxes, one within the other, the inner 
one with the sieve nailed on the bottom, coarse 
enough to let the seeds drop through, and 
standing above the bottom of the other on 
blocks. Put the pomace into the inner box, 
and pour water into the outer ; the water finds 





side may be nothing more than narrow strips of 
board. The lower ends of the ladder should be 
about 3 feet wide to prevent turning over ; the 
top may be as narrow as you desire it. 

To pick the apples, you want a half-bushel 
basket with a hook attached, so that it may be 
hung upon a limb or ladder round, while being 
filled. The barrels should be placed as wanted 
at each tree, and when the basket is filled, do 
not pour them from the top of the-barrel as you 
would a basket of potatoes, but lower the basket 
into the barrel, and then turn it over carefully. 
You may think this isa slow way to gather 
apples, but it will pay much better than to 
shake them off. One man will pick in this way 
from 10 to 15 barrels in a day. 

When the barrels are filled, they should not 
be headed up tight ; as I have often seen recom- 
mended—for there is nothing that will spoil an 
apple quicker than shutting it up in a close 
place without air. 

The best way is to leave the barrels open, but 
if necessary to head them up, there should be 
holes in the sides of the barrels, so they may 
have a free circulation of air, for without it 
they very soon lose their taste, and become 
worthless, if not rotten. . 

They should be stored in open sheds, or other 
airy places, until there is danger of their freez- 
ing, when they may be taken to the cellar, 
which should be kept cool and airy. 

In this way apples may be kept sound a great 
length of time. There is generally a better 
market in spring than in the fall, and if you 
want apples to eat, it is much pleasanter to 
have them sound and fresh than rotten. 1 in- 
tended to have said something upon the varieties 
of apples, which have proved most profitable to 
cultivate in this section, as there is a great dif- 
ference, some varieties being much better than 
others, but I have already made this much 
longer than I intended, and will leave the rest 
for another time. Gro. J. Cousy. 
Jonesville, Vt., Sept., 1855. [O. Farmer. 





Mitx Crean. In some careful experiments 
made by Dr. Anderson, the quantity of cream 
obtained from the first drawn cup of milk was 
in every case smaller than the last drawn; and 
those between afforded less or more, as they 
were nearer the beginning or the end. The 
quantity of the cream obtained from the last 
drawn cup from some cows, exceeded that from 
the first in the proportion of sixteen to one. 
In others, the proportion was not so great.— 
‘*Probably,”’ says Dr. Anderson, ‘‘on an average 
of a great many cows, it might be found to run 
as ten or twelye to one.”” The difference in the 
quality of the cream was also much greater 
than the difference in quantity. From this it 
appears, that the person who, by bad milking 
of his cows, loses but half a pint of his milk, 
loses in fact about as much cream as would be 
afforded by six or eight pints at the beginning, 
and loses, besides, that ‘‘part of the cream which 
alone can give richness and high flavor to the 








its way among the pomace, which being stirred, 
allows the seed to drop through into the clear 
water below. By this means, seed can be cleaned 
much faster than by the first mentioned process. 

Guano is best applied by first making it into 
a compost with many times its bulk of loam, 
turf, peat, &c., or either of them—and then 
applying, like any other manure—making the 
soil deep, and it must have a dry subsoil. Ap- 
ple seedlings, to grow vigorously, should have a 
soil as rich as the richest garden soil, such as we 
use for the most luxuriantly growing vegetables. 

[Country Gentleman. 





Ocroser. October is the month for forest 
splendor. The trees are now putting on their 
last grandeur, donning their richest and warm- 
est colors, and casting, for the while, hallowed 
beauty on the landscape. An English writer 
has well pronounced our forests unrivalled. To 
witness the bursting forth of animated nature 
in the spring, is indeed beautiful ; but to wander 
in our American forests in autumn and see 
the trees clad in richest verdure ; the many-tiated 
leaves falling in their silent majesty; to tread 
on their rustling masses in the nut-paved glades; 
to hear the rusthng of the wind through the 
trees, now like the gentlest, sweetest tones of 
olian, and now like the organ’s -solemn peal, 
and feel, as it were the language of the season 
of ajl that is solemn and pure, yet buoyant in 
heart—are sights and sounds that will dwell 
unutterable in the heart, or else flow forth in 
‘+wild, sweet waves of music’’ on the air. 

And now farewell, October, and farewell au- 
tumn. November will come rugged in its garb 
and comparatively barren ; but October will go 
out and leave behind a pageant and a feast. 
The woods will be hung with Nature’s richest 
tapestry ; the glossy acorn will be scattered in 
profusion on the ground; the dark and richly 
tinted hosts of squirrels will enjoy a feast in 
the tops of the beach trees. Farewell, then, 
October, in the midst of this great banquet of 
bountiful Nature! [Albany Argus. 





Howe-wape CutortpE or Live. Prof. Nash 
says, take one barrel of lime and one bushel of 
salt; dissolve the salt in as little water as will 
dissolve the whole; slack the lime with the 
water, putting om more water than will dry 
slack it, so much that it will form a very thick 
paste ; this will not take all the water ; put on, 
therefore, a little of the remainder daily until 
the lime has taken the-whole. The result will 
be a sort of impure chloride of lime ; but a very 
powerful deodorizer, equally good for all out- 
door purposes, with the article bought under 
that name at the apothecary’s, and costing not 
one-twentieth partas much. This should. be 
kept under a shed or some out-building. It 
should be kept moist, and it may be applied 
wherever offensive odors are generated, with 
the assurance that it will be effective to purify 
the air, and will add to the value of the manure 





butter.’’ 


much more than it costs. 


\for next year's secd should be packed away for 


OCTOBER. 


O’er hill and grove new beauty has awaked, 
With all bright hues the morning can collect 
From Orient beams; and ere the sun is set, 

He seems to leave the landscape with regret: 
'For all the western village windows blaze 

With golden splendor where his light delays. 
The sturdy trees are tinged by Autumn’s breath; 
They bear upon their heads a glowing wreath. 
Their leafy tops are like the showery bow, 
When the declining sun is bright and low. 

The neighboring mountains gleam like hills of fire, 
And solitary poplars lift their spire 

Of golden foliage bright above the plain— 

The homeward landmarks for the weary swain. 





While beauty far and near attracts our gaze, 
The leaves are whir'ing in our pleasant ways ;— 
The first few dying leaves that come to tell 

The fate of all things loved and valued well. 
Tis the last month of foliage and perfume: 
Soon will the leaves be gathered to the tomb: 
Soon will the breath of winter blight them all. 
But lo! they change and brighten ere they fall, 
And perish beauteously. Thus daylight dies, 
And leads on evening with diviner skies; 

When all celestial glories are unfurle:, 

And Heaven’s own mantle rests upon the world. 


Thus nature smooths the sorrows that attend 

Our hearts, when summer’s gifts and blessings end; 

By showing forth a bright and glorious scene— 

Fairer than all the beauteous past had been. 

With every change of season she presents 

The landscape dressed in new habiliments. 

While spring and summer tarry each is secn 

Clad in a varied robe of living green, 

Besprinkled with the violet and the rose: 

But ere she veils her charms in winter snows, 

She crowns the woods with tints as fair as spring, 

And gives the hues of flowers to every fading thing. 
[Ilovey’s Magazine of Horticulture. 





KEEPING SWEET POTATOES. 
The time is near at hand when sweet potatoes 


the winter, and this is a suitable time to give 
the results of our experience and observation, 
for the benefit of the reader. 

Sclect fine days during the first and second 
weeks of October, and take the potatoes from 
the hills, carefully, so as not to bruise them, let 


SAVE YOUR BEST SEEDS. 

Now is the time to be careful and save your 
earliest and best seeds. Most people are negli- 
gent or dilatory in regurd to this matter, and 
they are furced to send to seed stores at planting 
time to find something that will answer for seed. 
But how often are they disappointed ! 

Save the earliest and best seeds. Much de- 
pends on this. Our summers are not always 
long enough and hot enough for the ripening 
of that invaluable crop, Indian corn, We 
should therefore select the earliest ears, and 
these are found in the field, where not half the 
ears have yet matured. 

By selecting the earliest from year to year we 
gain a number of days, and when we already 
have a favorite kind of corn, this is better than 
to sead annually to the North to procure earlier 
kinds, for such are usually much smaller than 
that from which we harvest our earliest crops. 

Pluck the best ears while the corn is standing, 
and as soon as they have turned hard, draw 
down the husks and make a braid of them. 
Then string up a dozen together in your corn- 
barn,and you will not need to run to Boston or 
to a neighbor for seed. 

White beans have now become an important 
article in the market. We have not yet learned 
that rot or disease has attacked them, and yet 
their price in the market this season has exceed- 
ed four dollars a bushel, four times as much as 
they were sold for a few years ago. It is quite 
important to procure early kinds of white beans, 
as thousands of bushels are lost by the frosts of 
September. 

Peas also should be saved now and labelled, 
as it is a long time to April, and you may for- 
get the kinds unless you mark them. The cost 
of a box with several apartments is not great, 
and the time’ saved is important, in addition to 
the confidence of having good seed. 

Carrots, parsmips and turnips, often fail for 
want of good seed. Yet any farmer may as 
cheaply raise a supply for himself as to run to 
seed stores in the spring and buy he knows not 





them dry thoroughly, but speedily, either in the 
sun, or spread upon the floor under cover. The 
boxes or bins for stowing will be in size accord-| 
ing to the quantity you wish to keep, but in no| 
case over two feet in depth. 

Gather a sufficient quantity of sand or fine 
road-dust, and have it thoroughly screened and 
dried. Puta thin layer of sand upon the bot- 
tom of the box, and lay in a course of potatoes 
from 8 to 12 inches thick, then pour in more 
sand until it fills all the interstices between the 
potatoes at the bottom of the box. When this 
is.done, next fill up the box with potatoes, and 
then again pour on sand to fill up as before, and 
fasten on a cover to keep out mice if necessary. 
If several boxes are used, they may be piled on 
the top of each other, and in this case always 
with sticks to leave a space between of one or 
two inches to allow a free circulation of air. 

In order to complete success in keeping, it is 
indispensable that the boxes be stored in a dry 
room where a pretty uniform temperature can 
be maintained, the safest range being between 
50 to 60 degrees Fah. A wider range, if not of 
too long duration, may not do much harm. Po- 
tatoes put up in this manner will not be subject 
to loss of over 5 to 10 per cent. 

Sweet Potatoes for winter use can be preserved 
in much the same way, and will keep suitable 
for cooking all winter, with but a slight deter- 
ioration of quality. To keep them from the at- 
mosphere—dry and of an equal temperature,— 
are the great requisites to complete success. 
[Ohio Cultivator. 


Rewovine Hassocks or Bocs. These pests to 
the farmer’s meadows may be got rid of ina 
cheap and simple manner, and now is the best 
time of the year to remove them. 

Take a sufficiently heavy log, one and a half 
to two feet in diameter, as required by the 
weight necessary to keep it down close to the 
ground, and of as great a length as may be 
convenient to work it, say five to ten feet or 
more. Hew off one side of this enough to make 
it lie level, then take old saw plates, grind them 
to a sharp edge on one side, and spike them to 
the flat side of the log. Now attach a chain to 
each end, and to the centre of this, or a little 
one side of the centre, so as to make it move 
angling ; hook on one or two pairs of oxen, and 
then move ahead. The saw plates will pare off 
hassocks, bogs, and ant-hills, and other protu- 
berances in the nicest and most efficient manner. 

There are paring plows also made for this 
purpose in the form of a triangle, which are 
very effective, and may be easily worked with 
one pair of horses ; and as they are only about 
three feet wide, they can be used where stones 
and rocks are not too thick, and where the log 
would be too long to work advantageously. 
Such a plow may Be purchased for fifteen dol- 
lars. 





Dr. Haut’s Way or Treatinc a Bap Coxp. 
A bad cold, like measles or mumps or other sim- 
ilar ailments, will run its course of about ten 
days, in spite of what may be done for it, unless 
remedial means are employed within forty-eight 
hours of its inception. Many a useful life will 
be spared to be increasingly useful, by cutting a 
cold short off, in the following safe and simple 
manner. On the first day of takinga cold 
there is a very unpleasant sensation of chilliness. 
The moment you observe this, go to your room 
and stay there ; keep it at such a temperature 
as will entirely prevent this chilly feeling, even 
if it requires a hundred degrees of Fahrenheit. 
In addition, put your feet in water, half leg 
deep, as hot as you can bear it, adding hot wa- 
ter from time to time for a quarter of an hour, 
so that the water shall be hotter when you take 
your feet out than when you put them in it ; 
then dry ‘them thoroughly, and then put on 
warm, thick woollen stockings, even if it be Sum- 
mer, for Summer colds are the most dangerous ; 
and for twenty-four hours eat not an atom of 
food ; but drink as largely as you desire of any 
kind of warm teas, and at the end of that time, 
if not sooner, the cold will be effectually broken, 
without any medicine whatever. 





One hole in the fence will cost ten times as 





much as it will to fix it at once. 





what. It is rather surprising to see how many 
farmers resort to the city to buy seeds, when 
they can so easily saye enough from their own 
gardens. 

In the rearing of apple and pear stocks it is 
important to sow good seeds only, or to use no 
seedlings to place in the nursery rows except 
those of the first growth, for those that start up 
in the seed-bed the second year come from poor 
and blasted seeds, and never make vigorous 
stocks. 

This is the reason why we are so often cheated 
when we buy seedlings out of seed-beds where 
pomace has been sown torear them. Itisa 
better mode to sow only the full seeds instead 
of sowing pomace, im which there will be as 
many blasted as good seeds. Pomace may be 
put in a large tub of water and beat up so as 
to let the best seeds fall to the bottom. These 
must then be placed in loam to keep them moist 
enough for vegetation. They must be sown in 
the fall, in October, as well as in the spring. 

[ Mass. Ploughman. 


ONE WAY TO DRY FRUIT. 

We recently noticed a simple apparatus for 
drying fruit at the residence of a farmer in 
Dutchess County, a description of which may 
furnish a hint to others. Upon the south side 
of his kitchen is a ‘‘stoop’’ some ten feet high. 
Just below the roof is arranged a shelf or plat- 
form, the full size of the stoop, and resting on 
small rollers upon each side ; a sort of railway 
is formed, each rail consisting of two narrow 
slats or boards nailed together, but kept se- 
parated about an inch from each other by short 
bits of board placed between them at short in- 
tervals; these railways are nailed up against 
the two sides of the stoop and project out eight 
feet from the roof. Upon these the drying plat- 
form is supported by a number of wheels, or 
pullies, formed by sawing off sections of a 
round stick after a three-quarter inch auger 
hole has been bored through its center; these 
are arranged in the opening between the two 
slats forming each side rail, and held in place 
by wooden pins put through the side pieces. 
The wheels or pullies stand a little above the 
surface of the rails, and over them the platform 
moves easily. Plums, cherries, apples and 


other fruits are spread upon the platform, and 
during drying days it is rolled out upon the 
projecting supports, exposing the fruit to the 
At evening, or upon the approach of 
rain, the platform is easily shoved back under 


sun. 


the roof. Such an apparatus may be construct- 
ed in a single day ; it will last for years, and 


be amply sufficient to dry a large quantity of 


different kinds of fruit annually. 

A similar apparatus might be arranged upon 
a garret floor, to be shoved through a tempora- 
ry opening under the eave-trough. In this 
case the inner portion of the platform should 
be held by pullies over it to prevent the outer 
end from tipping downward. If this is done 
there will be no necessity for projecting sup- 
ports. [Am. Agriculturist. 


Gatuertnc Squasnes aND Pumpkins. The 
sooner squashes are now gathered the better. 
They should be put intoa dry, cool place, where 
they may if possible have sun and air by day, 
and be kept from frost at night. The least 
bruise is sure to be followed by decay, and on 
this account great care should be used in hand- 





ling. A very good place for storing them is in* 


a room over a kitchen, which is kept warm by 
the heat of the stove. Let them be kept as 
much separated as may be; if hung by the 
stem upon nails or over poles, all the better. 
They should not be transferred to the cellar 
until it becomes impossible to keep them longer 
from frost, and then let them have the dryest 
part of the cellar. If properly preserved, there 
is no more wholesome table vegetable for the 
winter and spring, and they make excellent 
es. 

” Pengttes may be kept in the same manner 
as squashes, but when designed for stock feed- 
ing, more room is required. A very good plan 
is to put them into a hay mow, or other dry 
receptacle, and pack them well in strap 
thoroughly dry. In this way # hundred loads 
may be got together, and the straw will protect 
them tly from frost. They make a first 
rate winter feed for stock—to say nothing of 
“pumpkin pies.” 


DOMESTIC RECEIPTS. 
SELECTED FROM VARIOUS SOURCES. 


Rice Breap. One and a half pounds of rice 
put in a gallon of water, and stirred till it be- 
comes quite soft, then mix it—while warm— 
with fourteen pounds of flour, and at the same 
time add a teaspoonful of salt, and the usual 
quantity of yeast. Let it stand to rise, then 
make it into loaves, and bake it in the usual 
way. We have found the above quantity of 
flour and rice to make us twenty-eight pounds 
of excellent. bread, and, of the 
great saving, we like it better than bread baked 
in the usual way. [Country Gentleman. 

Friep Apries. A dish of fried apples is 
quickly prepared for the table, which is often a 
consideration of no small importance. Wash 
them—cut them in two, take out the stem, core 
and calyx, and put unpeeled intoa tin pan with 
butter, or the gravy of baked pork, with some 
water, in proportion to the quantity to be fried, 
cover them with a lid, set them on the stove, 
stir them occasionally until they become soft— 
and be careful not to burn them, Romanites, 
which are often almost worthlees, baked or raw, 
disappear with good gusto when fried. We 
may truthfully pronounce despicable Penics, 
when fried good; but the Porter, Bellflowers, 
Tallman sweets, anda long list which we might 
name, when fried, are really a luxury. : Sour 
apples do not fry well, they fry to pieces too 
much. [Country Gentleman. 

Drvinc Perkins, &c, Cut them up and 
stew them till they are soft and dry ; pound and 
strain them through a cullender; then grease 
pie pans, and spread it on a quarter of an inch 
thick and dry it; roll it up, and put it away in 
a tight box or bag, from the insects. Each one 
of these rolls will make a pie. It is very easy 
now to makea pie. Put it in sweet milk, and 
let it soak about two hours; put in an egg, & 
tablespoonful of sugar, a teaspoonful of ginger, 
and one of allspice; and if you are lovers of 
pumpkin pie, as we are, you will pronounce it 
good. [Ohio Farmer. 

liinrs to Lapres. Lady readers, will the 
following hints be useful? 

Britannia should be first rabbed gently with 
a woolen cloth and sweet oil, then washed 
in warm suds, and with soft leatner 224 whiting. 
Thus treated, it will retain its beauty to the 
last. New iron should be gradually heated at 
first ; after it has become inured with the heat, 
it is not likely to crack. It isa good plan to 
put new earthen ware into water, anddet it heat 
gradually until it boils, then cool again. Brown 
earthen ware, particularly, may be toughened 
in this way. A handful of wheat or rye bran, 
thrown in while boiling, will preserve the glaz- 
zing, so that it will not be destroyed by acid or 
salt. Clean a brass kettle, before using it for 
cooking, with salt and vinegar. The oftener 
carpets are shaken, the longer -they will wear. 
The dirt that collects under them, grinds out 
the threads. If you wish to preserve fine teeth, 
always clean them thoroughly after you have 
eaten your last meal at night. Woolen should 
be washed in very hot suds, and not rinsed. 
Lukewarm water shrinks woolen goods. Never 
allow ashes to be taken up in wooden vessels, 
or put into wood. Always have your matches 
and lamp ready for use in case of sudden alarm. 
Have important papers all together, where you 
can lay your hands on them at once in case of 
fire. Do not wrap knives and forks in woolens. 
Wrap them in good, strong paper. Steel is in- 
jured by lying in woolens. Old bread may be 
made almost as good as new, by dipping the 
loaf in cold water, then putting it in the oven 
after the bread is drawn, or a stove, and let it 
heat through. Isinglass is a most delicate starch 
for fine muslins. When boiling common starch, 
sprinkle in a little fine salt; it will prevent its 
sticking. Some use sugar. 














A Novet Exrerment ry Locomotives. At 
the Boston Locomotive Establishment, Harrison 
Avenue, a twenty-two ton passenger locomotive 
is building as an experiment. In the generation 
of steam in the engine, coils of pipes are placed 
one upon the top of the other, which contain 
the water, and upon which pipes the fire is di- 
rectly brought. It is intended to burn coal, 
and it is thought steam can be made in ten or 
twelve minutes from the time of kindling the 
fire. Another novelty is that the engineer is 
placed ahead of the smoke pipe. The fireman 
is to be placed behind the boiler. It is also 
stated that whether the idea of burning coal in 
the engine succeeds or not, wood can be used at 
one-half the running expense of other locomo- 
tives—but this requires experiments to prove. 





Beans ror Suzzr. Bean straw is valuable as 
food for sheep, and when properly cured they 
eat it with avidity. In a chemical analysis of 
beans, it is found they abound with a greater 
quantity of the elements of wool than any other 
grain or vegetable; to make sheep produce 
heavy fleeces, they are therefore particularly 
desirable as food, and such is their natural 
fondness for them, that they will eat them with 
avidity whole or ground, even in a damaged 
state. To our store flocks during the winter 
season we generally gave a pint of beans per 
- |hedd, per day, and when we had not these, we 
fed peas, oats and potatoes. Corn is good for 
Mliening sheep, but not so valuable as beans, 
peas, oats, and most other kinds of grain, for 
the production of wool. [Am. Ag. 


Poutrry unpeR Picu Tress. We have been 
presented with some specimens of very fine plums 
raised in this city. Until last season, the fruit 
upon these trees was very imperfect, owing to 
the ravages of the curculio, but, for this season 
and the past, the fruit has been good, owing, 
undoubtedly, to the fact that poultry has been 
kept under the trees. It isan exper:ment easily 
tried. [Hartford Courant. 


Sraceixc Conmstatxs. A correspondent of 
the Boston Cultivator has tried various methods 
of curing his cornstalks, but without satisfac- 
tory success. Last fall after the stalks were 
sufficiently cured, he carted them into the barn, 
and instead of setting them up, as formerly, he 
packed them down and on every layer of stalks 
put a layer of fine salt, say a bushel to a ton. 
The cattle eat them up clean and he is satisfied 
with the result. 














